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in the far distance, have we even begun to read her annals,
or to understand her revolutions.

Another instance I have now before me of this new
historic faculty for resuscitating the buried, and for calling
back the breath to the frozen features of death, in Mr. Finlay's
work upon the Greeks as related to the Boman Empire. He
presents us with old facts, but under the purpose of clothing
them with a new life. He rehearses ancient stories, not
with the humble ambition of better adorning them, of more
perspicuously narrating, or even of more forcibly pointing
their moral, but of extracting from them some new meaning,
and thus forcing them to arrange themselves, under some
latent connexion with other phenomena now first detected,
as illustrations of some great principle or agency now first
revealing its importance. Mr. Finlay's style of intellect is
appropriate to such a task ; for it is subtle and Machiavelian.
But there is this difficulty in doing justice to the novelty,
and at times I may say with truth to the profundity, of his
views, that they are by necessity thrown out in continued
successions of details, are insulated, and, in one word, sporadic.
This follows from the very nature of his work; for it is a
perpetual commentary on the incidents of Grecian History,
from the era of the Eoman Conquest to the commencement
of what Mr. Finlay, in a peculiar sense, calls the Byzantine
Empire. These incidents have nowhere been systematically
or continuously recorded: they come forward by casual
flashes in the annals, perhaps, of some church historian, as they
happen to connect themselves with his momentary theme;
or they betray themselves in the embarrassments of the central
government, whether at Kome or at Constantinople, when
arguing at one time a pestilence, at another an insurrection,
or at a third an inroad of barbarians. It is not the fault of
Mr. Finlay, but his great disadvantage, that the affairs of
Greece have been thus discontinuously exhibited, and that
its internal changes of condition have been never treated
except indirectly, and by men aUud agentibus. The Grecian
race had a primary importance on our planet; but the
Grecian name, represented by Greece considered as a territory,
or as the political seat of the Hellenic people, ceased to have
much importance, in the eyes of historians, from the time